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THE ART AMATEUR. 



The contents of the future numbers of The Art 
Amateur will not necessarily be restricted to the 
same departments into which the present number 
is divided. We shall omit certain departments and 
add others as occasion may require, endeavoring as 
much as possible to give the proper information in 
the proper season. There are, for instance, some 
delightful summer pursuits which come within the 
province of this journal which, in our next issue, 
will receive especial attention. 
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k OME of the students at the Cooper 
Institute School of Art are anxious 
to have the opportunity of draw- 
ing the human figure from nude 
models. The matter has not yet been 
broached to the venerable Peter 
Cooper for fear of shocking him too 
much. This intimation is therefore 
given to prepare him gently for the 
proposed innovation, which has many advocates. 



The information comes to me, on good authority, that it 
has been decided, by the trustees of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, to purchase the Avery Collection of 
Pottery. Though the collection contains a large quantity 
of important pieces, there are many insignificant little 
bits which have no other merit than being pretty. The 
best thing the museum could do would be to dispose of 
about half the pieces, and use the money to add a few 
well selected specimens that would fill up the gaps which 
exist in the collection as it now stands. 



On the important occasion of deciding upon the name 
to be given to this publication, some one suggested, 
" Home Art," for the title, " Homard, homard ! " ex- 
claimed a Gallic contributor. " Homard ! Really, I do 
not see what it has to do with such a periodical." I 
think this is good enough to print. 



I chanced in at Sarony's hospitable "flat" the other 
evening and found the room full of artists, each busy at a 
table painting a tile. "Come, Monty, sit down and try 
your hand at one !" cried mine host, who was putting the 
finishing touches to a remarkably fine portrait he was 
copying from a photograph of his own taking. I sat 
down. I tried my hand at one. It was the worst daub 
you ever saw. Sarony and his fellow fiends grinned with 
delight as they saw me putting myself on record for future 
comment. But their joy was short-lived. My tile will 
never go to the kiln. A rag and some oil of turpentine 
rubbed briskly over the surface removed every trace of 
color. And thus perishes all evidence of my crime. 



The Tile Club consists of only twelve members and the 
membership is full, otherwise I suppose Sarony would be 
one of that distinguished body. As it is, he is a kind of 
honorary member. The club meets once a week for work 
in his gallery in Union square, when enough tiles are 
turned off to decorate the fire-place of an old baronial 
hall. 

Sarony talks about organizing a Placque Club on the 
same plan as the Tile Club. 



It has become a favorite device of picture dealers to 
add to the private collection of a man who is about to 
sell out, pictures of their own, so as to be able to repre- 
sent them as being his property, which in fact they really 
are not. 

The recent sale of the so-called Goupil-Knoedler collec- 
tion of paintings did not realize the expectations of those 
interested. It was supposed that the public, who had 
been so extravagantly liberal in the purchase of the Spen- 
cer pictures, could be gulled into spending their good 
money for any sort of trash that might be foisted upon 
them, I am glad to find that the public is not such an ass 



as Mr. Knoedler took it for. The pictures, which for the 

most part were rubbish, brought miserable prices, but all 

they were worth. 

* 
* * 

By the way, is it not time to stop using a dead man's 
name for such shabby purposes? 



I hope, before Congress adjourns, it will do something 
to protect American artists from the dishonest competition 
of dealers in the riff-raff from European studios, sold to 
the uninitiated as the best examples of the best masters. 
Considerably more than half of the foreign pictures which 
find a place in private galleries in this country are only 
copies of the paintings whose titles they bear. Let Con- 
gress put a duty of, say, a hundred dollars on every im- 
ported canvas. To a valuable painting the addition to 
the cost will be a bagatelle, while it may prove prohibitory 
to the dishonest traffic of some of our too enterprising 
dealers. 

* * 

The attention of Messrs. Scott & Company, who cata- 
logued the "fine" collection of ancient coins sold in 
March last by Leavitt & Co., is called to an article on 
Spurious Coins on another page. It might pay them to 
be more careful in future before lending their name as a 
voucher for the authenticity of doubtful collections. 



Something is manifestly wrong in the management — or 
shall I say mis-management — of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. One has hardly time to take breath after the 
colossal blunder of moving the Museum beyond reach to 
Central Park, when a new example of the incompetency 
of those in authority is shown in their failing to take ad- 
vantage of the offer of Mr. Gaston L. Feuardent to 
the institution of a valuable collection of Greek statues. 
These curious antiques have since been sold at a high 
price to Mr. Appleton, of Boston, a well-known collector. 
Who is responsible? The President, Mr. John Taylor 
Johnston should be ; but I understand that he was not in- 
formed that the offer had been made until it was too late 
to accept it. If the enterprising Mr. Avery, who is one 
of the trustees, had shown in this matter as much solici- 
tude for the welfare of the city as he has shown for his 
personal interest in disposing of his collection of porcelain 
to the Museum, he would have saved me the disagreeable 
duty of penning this paragraph. 



"Julius Muniney" is what Mulvany, the portrait 
painter, is called in the academy catalogue. 



Nor is Mr. Mulvany the only sufferer at the hands of 
the academy proof-reader. Mr. Walter Satterlee, for ex- 
ample, is bereft of a " t " which has been snatched from 
his surname. Several of the associates have "the big, 
big H " affixed to their names, the intelligent printer 
doubtless thinking that an H is as handsome a letter as 
an A. One of the most comical errors is that which 
names Mr. E. L. Henry's picture, No. 434, "Souvenirs 
ofCongago." Who would suspect that this meant "Sou- 
venirs of Longago?" Nor do I see the propriety of 
making "Communipaw" into " Communipau," as is 
done with Mr. Thomas Moran's No. 289, in the East 
Room; nor of turning " Le Mans" into "LeMaus,"as. 
is done in another case. Does all this seem like micro- 
scopic criticism ? Surely an "Academy " should be able, 
if any body is, to present a perfect catalogue. 



This catalogue is a disgrace to the academy. It is a 
shabby, poorly printed. affair, for which five cents would 
be a fairer price than the twenty-five cents charged for it. 
Compare it with the handsomely printed and well illus- 
trated pamphlet recently issued by the Water Color So- 
ciety of American Artists, or with Leavitt's catalogue of 
the Spencer collection. I do not see the occasion for such 
niggardly economy ; for assuredly the whole cost of the 
publication could be defrayed out of the revenue from 
the advertisements alone. 



I would like to ask the hanging committee, on behalf 
of the artists whose pictures, according to the daily 
papers, were refused admission for want of space, how it 
happens that they give wall-room to Mr. Tait's ' ' Thorough- 
breds," which has been exhibited before, and is to be 
found chromoed, as an advertisement, in nearly every bar- 
room from Maine to California? 



The painting is good in its way, and no doubt Mr. 
Osborn, the enterprising owner, has sold by means of it 



many a case of Piper Heidsick. But it is a trade picture, 
and nothing more. A brewer would have just as good a 
right to send a bock-beer design to the academy and ask 
to have it hung. Imagine such a picture as "Thorough- 
breds" on the wall of the Salon in Paris, or of the 
London Royal Academy. 



When you find an artist habitually inveighing against 
the venality of the critics, you may, as a rule, assume 
that his professional career has been a failure. Perhaps 
he has tried unsuccessfully to bribe them to award him 
the praise he had failed to earn. 



There is a certain New York painter of my acquaintance, 
who seizes every possible opportunity to express his con- 
tempt for the opinions of the press on matters of art, 
yet he is painfully sensitive lest he should be ignored by 
the critics. Not long ago, the critic of a leading morn- 
ing journal was assigned to notice a collection of paint- 
ings among which was one by this gentleman, who made 
himself especially agreeable for the occasion, Criticus 
was feasted and wined most liberally by our friend, who, 
over the post-prandial cigar, in the generosity of his soul 
went so far as to introduce to his notice a modest ama- 
teurwho also had a picture in the exhibition. The next 
day, with a little curiosity, I scanned the columns of the 
journal which Criticus represents. And what did I see ? 
An appreciative notice of the work by the modest ama- 
teur. But, alas for the artist who had opened his purse 
strings so liberally ! His picture was mentioned, with- 
out a word of comment. No wonder he thinks meanly of 
the critics. 



In striking contrast with the chaste Haviland faience 
described on another page, is the hideous ware displayed 
in the windows of a Broadway store, representing, in 
heavy relief, reptiles and uncanny insects crawling over 
plates, out of which one is supposed to eat oysters. 



Bric-a-brac collectors should be careful not to be im- 
posed upon in the purchase of what is sold to them as 
old satsuma. When a dealer offers them some particu- 
larly large piece, with any but the old conventional floral 
decoration, as the genuine article, let them think twice 
before paying a fancy price for it. A dealer in Union 
square recently sold, as old satsuma, an incense burner, 
about two feet high, to a gentleman in Baltimore, who 
paid him a thousand dollars for it. It was probably only 
modern satsuma, for it was elaborately decorated with a 
historical subject, in a manner quite foreign to old 
satsuma decoration. 

* * 

The specimen instalment of Monsieur Bartholdi's 
colossal figure of "Liberty Enlightening the World," 
(which is to stand in New York harbor when completed) 
has become a positive eye-sore to persons who have oc- 
casion to pass Madison square many times a day. The 
torch in the hand of the absent goddess suggests the idea 
of an immense double tooth which has j ust been extracted 
from some unfortunate mastodon, and is held aloft in tri- 
umph by the successful operator- The dentists of the 
United States undoubtedly lead the world in their pro- 
fession, and this first contribution of Monsieur Bartholdi 
toward the completion of his much-looked-for Colossa, 
might pardonably be mistaken by the intelligent foreigner 
for a national monument to the glorification of the tooth- 
pullers of America. 

Is it not about time for injudicious friends to cease en- 
couraging the half-educated "artist 'to attempt a great 
historical picture in the hope of getting Congress to pur- 
chase it, at an immense price, for the nation? There is 
no other term than Impudence (with a capital I), by which 
I can designate, satisfactorily, the presumption of the 
wretched journeyman in art — or rather the journeywoman, 
for the offender, I am sorry to say, is generally of the gentle 
sex — who, from no other motive than that of pecuniary 
profit, would inflict upon innocent ages unborn her ex- 
ecrable production. I would remind her that in Europe, 
many, if indeed not most, of the great historical paintings 
by which the reputation of the painters were made, were 
executed in spite of great difficulties, and without other 
pay than that which the true artist finds chiefly in his work 
itself. Barry, for instance, painted theAdelphi for noth- 
ing; Hogarth painted the Foundling for nothing ; Rey- 
nolds offered to grace St. Paul's by his pencil, and yet 
was refused. Verily, "fools rush in where angels fear 

to tread." 

Montezuma. 



